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I.     The  Composer. 


GEORGES      (ALEXANDRE 
CESAR   LEOPOLD)   BIZET 

was  born  in  Paris  on  October  25th, 
1838.  Entering  the  Conservatoire  at 
an  early  age,  he  studied  composition 
under  Halevy,  a  pupil  of  the  great 
Cherubini,  and  the  master  under  whom 
Charles  Gounod  had  studied  a  few  years 
before.  Bizet's  first  composition,  pro- 
duced when  he  was  nineteen  years  old, 
was  an  operetta,  entitled  "Docteur 
Miracle,"  but  it  proved  to  be  an  insig- 
nificant work,  and  was  soon  forgotten. 
Bizet  also  became  a  pupil  of  Zimmerman 
(the  distinguished  Professor  of  the  Piano 
at  the  Conservatoire,  whose  daughter  had 
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married  Gounod),  and  under  his  instruc- 
tion became  a  very  brilliant  pianist. 

Like  his  friend  Gounod,  Bizet  also 
won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  on 
returning  to  Paris  produced  "  Vasco 
and  Gama,"  in  1863,  which,  although 
showing  considerable  development,  did 
not  gain  any  lasting  favour. 

His  next  opera  was  "Les  P^cheurs 
de  Perles,"  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  in  1863,  and  eventually  given 
at  Covent  Garden  as  *' Leila"  in  1887. 
"  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth,"  an  opera  in 
four  acts,  the  ballet-music  of  which  was 
afterwards  incorporated  into  "  Carmen," 
saw  the  light  in  1867,  and  in  the  same 
year  an  operetta  entitled  "  Malbrough 
s'en-va-t-en  guerre,"  the  joint  work  of 
Jonas,  Legouix,  Delibes,  and  Bizet,  was 
produced  at  the  Ath6n6e. 

In  1869  Bizet  married  the  daughter 
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of  his  old  master,  Hal6vy  (whose  biblical 
opera  "  Noe  "  he  completed),  and  that  year 
sawthe  production  of  his  best-known  Sym- 
phony, entitled  "  Souvenirs  de  Rome," 
which  was  afterwards  performed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1880.  '^Djamileh," 
produced  in  1872  (performed  at  Covent 
Garden  in  June,  1 903),  was  unsuccessful, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  praise  was  gained 
by  his  interludes  to  Daudet's  "I'Arlesi- 
enne"  (produced,  with  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  play,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre  in  June,  1887),  and  his  overture 
**  Patrie  "  attained  some  popularity. 

Bizet's  last  effort  was  "  Carmen," 
which,  although  not  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived in  Paris,  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  his  masterpiece.  Three 
months  after  its  first  performance  the 
composer  died  suddenly,  on  June  3rd, 
1875,  ^^  t^^  early  age  of  37. 
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In  addition  to  the  works  enumerated 
above,  Bizet  was  the  author  of  many 
pianoforte  works  and  arrangements,  and 
of  several  volumes  of  charming  songs. 

While  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
he  was  a  great  genius,  it  is  certain  that 
Bizet  was  a  man  of  exceptional  musical 
talent.  His  untimely  death  disappointed 
the  high  hopes  that  had  been  entertained 
of  him,  and  it  is  unfair  to  judge  him  on 
the  works  which  he  had  accomplished. 
Had  he  lived  longer  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  success  which  he  achieved 
with  his  "  Carmen  "  would  have  led  to 
further  works  showing  greater  develop- 
ment and  strength.     As  it  is  we  must 

be  grateful  to  his  memory  for  the 

fascinating   music  which    still 

gives  such  pleasure  to  the 

devotees  of  the  lighter 

sort  of  opera. 
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II.     The  Story. 

THE  libretto  of  ** Carmen"  was 
prepared  by  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy, 
and  is  founded  upon  the  well-known 
story  (with  the  same  title)  by  Prosper 
Merimee. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in 
Seville,  the  period  being  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  band  of 
soldiers,  waiting  for  the  guard  to  be 
changed,  are  watching  the  passers-by, 
when  Micaela  appears,  bearing  a  mes- 
sage to  the  brigadier,  Don  Jos6,  from 
his  mother.  As  he  is  not  with  the 
company  she  departs,  resisting  the  im- 
portunities of  the  officer  on  guard  that 
she  should  remain  to  await  Don  Jos6's 
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arrival.  At  length  the  relief  guard, 
with  Don  Jos6,  arrives  on  the  scene,  and 
a  company  of  young  men  also  appears 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  cigarette 
girls,  whose  factory  faces  the  guard- 
house. 

When  the  girls  enter,  the  young  men 
eagerly  ask  for  Carmen,  the  greatest 
beauty  of  them  all.  She  arrives,  and  at 
once  becomes  the  centre  of  attraction, 
but  disdaining  the  attentions  which  are 
thrust  upon  her,  she  coquettishly  singles 
out  Don  Jos6,  who  up  to  now  has 
remained  indifferent,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
her  favour,  gives  him  the  flowers  she 
has  been  wearing  in  her  dress.  He 
is  gradually  succumbing  to  her  fascina- 
tions when  the  factory  bell  rings,  and 
the  girls  have  hastily  to  return  to  their 
work. 

Micaela    now   arrives    in    search    of 
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Don  Jos6,  and,  finding  him,  gives  him 
a  purse,  with  an  affectionate  message 
from  his  mother.  The  thoughts  of  his 
old  home  and  of  his  mother's  love, 
banish  the  tumultuous  passion  which 
the  fascinating  Carmen  has  excited,  and 
he  resolves  to  fulfil  his  mother's  wishes 
by  devoting  himself  to  the  gentle  and 
good  Micaela.  He  is  on  the  point 
of  throwing  away  the  flowers  which 
Carmen  has  given  him,  when  a  great 
noise  is  heard  inside  the  factory,  and 
the  girls  rush  out  excitedly.  There 
has  been  a  quarrel,  and  Carmen  has 
stabbed  another  girl  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion. Carmen  is  apprehended,  and  the 
oflficer  in  command  bids  Don  Jos6 
keep  her  in  custody.  Instead  of  ex- 
pressing contrition  she  is  saucy  towards 
the  officer,  who,  to  avoid  further  mis- 
chief, decides  to  send  her  to  prison,  and 
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departs  to  procure  an  order  for  her 
detention,  leaving  her  alone  with  Don 
Jose.  She  now  brings  all  her  fascinations 
to  bear  upon  the  unfortunate  brigadier, 
until  at  last  he  consents  to  connive  at  her 
escape,  and  arranges  to  meet  her  at  an 
inn  near  the  ramparts.  The  officer  in 
command  reappears  with  the  order  for 
her  imprisonment,  and  commands  Don 
Jos6,  with  two  soldiers,  to  conduct  her 
to  the  gaol.  At  the  foot  of  the  bridge 
Carmen  gives  Don  Jos6  a  sudden  push, 
according  to  the  preconcerted  scheme, 
and  in  the  confusion  which  follows  she 
manages  to  escape,  aided  by  some  of 
the  girl  friends  who  are  accompanying 
her,  Don  Jos6  being  taken  to  prison  for 
his  share  in  the  matter. 

The  second  act  opens  at  the  inn  near 
the  ramparts,  and  shows  Carmen  with 
her  friends, some  of  whom  are  gipsies 
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and  smugglers,  while  some  officers  and 
soldiers  are  also  present.  Their  captain 
is  paying  attention  to  Carmen,  but  she 
treats  him  coquettishly.  Escamillo,  the 
famous  toreador  of  Granada,  appears, 
and  is  warmly  welcomed  by  those 
present.  He  at  once  devotes  himself 
to  Carmen,  who  alternately  receives  and 
rejects  his  advances.  The  inn  closes, 
and  Escamillo  and  the  soldiers  depart. 
II  Dancairo  and  II  Remendado,  two 
smugglers,  seek  Carmen's  assistance,  but 
she  refuses  to  go  with  them,  saying  that 
she  will  remain  there  until  her  lover, 
Don  Jose,  is  released  from  prison.  The 
smugglers  prevail  on  her  to  induce 
the  brigadier  to  join  their  band,  and  she 
agrees  to  do  this. 

At  last  Don  Jose  arrives,  and  is  over- 
joyed to  see  her,  while  she,  exercising 
her  fascination  over  him,  tempts  him  to 
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desert  from  his  regiment.  He  refuses 
to  dishonour  his  name,  and  is  about  to 
leave  her  when  his  superior  ofRcer 
enters  and,  jealous  of  the  preference 
which  Carmen  has  shown  for  Don  Jose, 
summarily  orders  the  brigadier  to  de- 
part. Don  Jose  madly  draws  his  sword 
and  challenges  the  officer,  while  Carmen 
calls  for  aid.  The  smugglers  answer 
her  summons,  and,  disarming  the  officer, 
make  him  a  prisoner.  Don  Jose 
being  now  for  ever  debarred  from 
rejoining  his  regiment,  flies  to  the 
mountains  in  company  with  Carmen  and 
the  gipsies. 

The  third  act  introduces  us  to  the 
wild  haunt  of  the  smugglers  in  the 
rocks.  It  is  night,  and  the  men  are 
busily  engaged  in  securing  some  booty. 
Carmen  is  there,  and  her  love  for 
Don   Jose   is  waning,    but    he   is   still 
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passionately  attached  to  her,  although 
the  thoughts  of  his  mother  and  the 
dishonour  he  has  brought  upon  his 
name,  oftentimes  fill  him  with  remorse 
and  despair.  Just  as  Josd  is  leaving  the 
haunt  to  take  up  his  appointed  post  of 
observation  on  the  rocks,  the  toreador, 
Escamillo,  arrives.  Madly  in  love  with 
Carmen  he  has  sought  out  her  place  of 
retreat,  and  not  recognising  Don  Jos6 
reveals  to  him  his  passion  for  the  object 
of  his  search.  Maddened  with  jealousy 
Don  Jos6  draws  his  sword  and  challenges 
him  to  fight,  but  Carmen  and  the 
smugglers  rush  in  and  separate  them. 
Escmillo  thereupon  bids  them  farewell, 
and  prepares  to  depart.  A  scene  then 
ensues  between  the  faithless  Carmen  and 
Jos6,  who  upbraids  her  with  her  dis- 
loyalty. She  disregards  his  threats  of 
vengeance,  and  treats  his  love  slightingly. 
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At  this  point  Micaela  appears  in 
search  of  Don  Jos6,  and  summons  him 
to  go  with  her  to  the  bedside  of  his 
mother,  who  is  dying.  A  great  conflict 
then  takes  place  in  Jose's  mind,  but  at 
last  his  sense  of  filial  duty  prevails 
and  he  prepares  to  follow  Micaela,  at 
the  same  time  repeating  his  threats  of 
vengeance  should  Carmen  prove  un- 
faithful. 

The  scene  of  the  fourth  act  is  laid  at 
Seville.  Escamillo  is  present,  about  to 
take  part  in  a  great  bull-fight,  and 
Carmen,  who  has  now  cast  in  her  lot 
with  him,  is  there  too,  with  her  friends 
Frasquita  and  Mercedes.  Don  Jos6, 
having  attended  upon  his  mother  in 
her  last  moments,  has  arrived  at  Seville 
in  search  of  Carmen,  and  is  furtively 
watching  her  from  among  the  crowd. 
Frasquita  and  Mercedes  warn  her  that 
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Jos6  is  in  Seville,  but  in  spite  of 
their  entreaties  she  refuses  to  conceal 
herself,  and  determines  to  meet  him 
boldly.  When  she  is  left  alone  Jos6 
appears  and  confronts  her.  He  pleads 
with  her,  and  vainly  endeavours  to 
revive  her  old  love  for  him.  Carmen 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  passionate  appeals, 
and  at  last  spurns  him  by  flinging  at 
his  feet  the  ring  which  he  had  given  her 
as  a  token  of  his  love.  At  this  moment 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude  are  heard 
proclaiming  the  victory  of  Escamillo, 
and  Carmen  utters  an  exclamation  of 
joy  at  the  triumph  of  her  new  lover. 
Maddened  by  her  rejection  of  him,  Don 
Jos6  draws  a  dagger  to  slay  her.  She 
appeals  for  mercy,  and  endeavours  to 
escape,  but  Jos6,  who  is  now  bereft  of 
his  senses,  rushing  upon  her,  stabs  her 
to  the  heart,  and  as  the  crowd  enters, 
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escorting  the  victorious  Escamillo,  who 

has  come  to  share  his  triumph 

with  her,  Carmen  falls 

dead  upon  the 

ground. 
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III.     The  Production  of  the  Opera. 

"/BARMEN"  was  first  performed  at 
V_><  the  Paris  Op6ra  Comique  on 
March  3rd,  1875,  when  Mme.  Galli- 
Mari6  took  the  title-role.  It  did  not 
meet  with  much  success  on  that  occasion, 
the  story  being  somewhat  over-bold  for 
the  polite  tastes  of  the  French  public  of 
that  period. 

Its  first  performance  in  England  took 
place  on  June  22nd,  1878,  when  it  was 
produced  in  Italian  by  Mr.  Mapleson 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  with  Mme. 
Minnie  Hauck  as  Carmen,  and  it  was 
then  that  its  enormous  popularity  may 
be  said  to  have  begun.  It  was  produced 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  French  on 
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November  8th,  1886,  with  Mme.  Galli- 
Mari6  in  her  original  part.  The  Carl 
Rosa  Company  produced  it  in  English 
atthe  same  theatre  on  February  5th,  1879, 
with  Madame  Marie  Roze  as  the  heroine, 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  favourite 
operas  in  the  repertoire  of  that  company. 
Madame  Marie  Roze  gave  a  modi- 
fied and  softened  rendering  of  the  name- 
part,  by  which  the  brutal  animalism 
of  the  gipsy  girl  was  less  prominently 
brought  out,  and  this  artist's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  character  has  been  followed  by 
Madame  Trebelli,  and  later  by  Madame 
Patti,  Mile.  Zelie  de  Lussan  and  many 
others.  The  coarser  and  more  boisterous 
conception  of  the  leading  character  which 
the  original  exponent  of  the  part  portrayed 
has  been  adhered  to  by  Madame  Pauline 
Lucca,  Mile.  Belincioni,  and,  above  all, 
by  Madame  Calv6. 
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The  vocal  score  is  published  in  several 

editions  by  Messrs.  Metzler  &  Co.,  of 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  to  whom  the 

writer  of  this  sketch  is  indebted  for 

their  kind  permission  to 

reproduce  excerpts  from 

the  score  in 

Chapter 

V. 
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IV.     THE    CHARACTERS  REPRE- 
SENTED. 

DON  JOSE,  a  Brigadier  {tenor). 

ESCAMILLO,  a  Toreador  {baritone). 

IL  DANCAIRO,  a  Smuggler  {tenor). 

IL  REMENDADO,  a  Smuggler 
{tenor). 

ZUNIGER,  a  Captain  {bass), 

MORALES,  a  Brigadier  {baritone). 

CARMEN,  a  Cigarette  Girl,  after- 
wards a  Gipsy  {mezzo-soprano). 

MICAELA,  a  Peasant  Girl  {soprano). 

FRASQUITA,  a  friend  of  Carmen 
{soprano). 

MERCEDES,  a  friend  of  Carmen 
{soprano). 

LILLAS  PASTIA,  an  Innkeeper. 
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V.     Music  and  Story  side-by-side. 

THE  Prelude,  though  quite  short, 
carries  us  straight  away  into  the 
"  atmosphere  "  of  the  opera.  Commenc- 
ing with  a  bright  and  spirited  allegro 
movement  of  fifty  bars,  it  next  introduces 
the  "toreador"  theme,  played  softly,  and 
repeated  fortissimo.  The  first  theme 
then  re-appears,  and  is  followed  by  a 
short  andante  phrase  in  three-four  time, 
expressive  of  the  tragic  death  of  Carmen 
in  the  last  act. 

First  Act. 

The    curtain    rises,   and   with    a    few 
bars  of  introduction  in  the   orchestra, 
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the  first  chorus  (of  tenors  and  basses)  is 
heard : — 


S«,Uie square  U  \iki  t  (aa  Aju)  tug&andlow   Qigieaadp>; 

etc.,  with  a  short  solo  part  for  Morales. 
Then  Micaela  enters,  introduced  by  a 
few  pianissimo  bars  in  the  orchestra,  and 
enquires  for  Don  Jos6.  On  finding 
that  he  is  not  there  she  wishes  to  retire, 
but  is  pressed  by  Morales  and  the 
soldiers  to  rest  awhile  in  their  guard- 
house. The  entreaties  of  the  chorus 
and  the  expostulations  of  Micaela  are 
admirably  welded  together,  until  she, 
reiterating  her  refusal,  manages  to  escape. 
The  soldiers  then  repeat  their  first 
chorus,  and  trumpets  are  heard  behind 
the  scenes  heralding  the  approach  of  the 
relief  guard.  The  trumpet  call  is  re- 
repeated  in   the  orchestra,  followed  by 
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the  theme  of  the  "  Chorus  of  Boys  "  : 


TroD  pettlrinj;    oat  oorre  ward,     Han  n-tafbo,)^     ra 


Morales  tells  Don  Jos6  (who  has  entered 
with  the  relief  guard)  that  a  maiden  has 
been  seeking  him,  the  orchestra  mean- 
while murmuring  a  phrase  which  has 
previously  been  heard  during  Micaela's 
duet.  Don  Jos6  replies  that  it  must 
have  been  his  cousin  Micaela.  The 
trumpet  call  is  then  repeated,  followed 
again  by  the  chorus  of  boys,  and  the 
first  company  of  soldiers  retires.  A 
recitative  passage  then  follows  between 
Don  Jos6  and  his  captain,  Zuniger,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Micaela  theme 
is  again  heard  in  the  orchestra.  This  is 
followed  by  short  passages  for  tenors  and 
basses,  expressive  of  the  impatience  of 
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the  young  men  who  are  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  girls  from  the  factory, 
when  the  girls  appear  holding  lighted 
cigarettes  and  singing  a  chorus : — 


See,     vhite   cknl-leU      rii  .    in;.      F^.  fiigje  Uending, 

The  young  men  ask  for  Carmen,  who 
has  not  yet  been  seen,  and  when  she 
appears  she  is  greeted  with  acclamations 
and  compliments,  to  which  she  returns 
a  coquettish  answer.  Carmen  then  sings 
a  bewitching  air,  commencing : 


fly    Ca-reering     wtu    iter  be  aiqr  cbooee 

which  is  repeated,  with  a  slight  varia- 
tion, by  the  chorus,  singing  pianissimo. 
The  air  continues : — 


etc.,  with  some  beautiful  interpolations  by 
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the  chorus.  This  song  is  quite  one 
of  the  finest  features  of  the  opera. 
Although  quite  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, its  fascinations  do  not  pall  through 
frequent  hearing.  It  is  the  embodiment 
of  coquetry  and  abandonment,  and 
possesses  a  haunting  charm  which  is 
not  easily  forgotten. 

The  first  meeting  between  Carmen 
and  Don  Jos6  is  announced  in  the 
orchestra  by  the  "death  theme,"  which 
has  already  been  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
Prelude.  The  chorus  then  repeats  the 
air  *'When  love  unfurls  his  wings,"  and 
retires,  leaving  Don  Jos6  to  meditate  on 
the  fascinations  of  Carmen,  the  orchestra 
repeating  meanwhile  the  theme  of  Car- 
men's air.  The  entrance  of  Micaela, 
bearing  a  message  for  Don  Jos6  from 
his  mother,  leads  up  to  a  charming  duet, 
followed  by  a  recitative  passage,  which 
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is  soon  succeeded  by  the  hurried  en- 
trance of  the  cigarette  girls,  who  rush 
from  their  factory  in  an  excited  manner, 
announcing  that  Carmen  has  quarrelled 
with  Manuelita  and  has  stabbed  her. 
The  chorus  (in  which  the  second 
sopranos  accuse  Manuelita,  while  the 
firsts  blame  her  assailant)  is  worked  up  to 
a  very  fine  climax.  Carmen  is  brought 
in  and  interrogated  by  the  captain,  who 
orders  her  imprisonment,  she  answering 
him  defiantly.  Zuniger  departs  to  obtain 
an  order  for  her  committal,  and  leaves 
her  in  charge  of  Don  Jose,  after  binding 
her  hands  to  prevent  escape. 

The  scene  which  follows  is  a  triumph 
for  the  heroine.  Allowing  her  thoughts 
to  escape  her  she  confesses  that  she 
loves  Don  Jos6.  Under  the  spell  of 
her  fascinations  he  consents  to  allow  her 
to  escape,  and  promises  to  meet  her  at 
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the  inn,  near  the  ramparts,  kept  by  her 
friend  Lillas  Pastia. 

The  finale  consists  of  a  repetition  of 
the  air  "When  love  unfurls  his  wings," 
afterwhich  Carmen  escapes  from  custody, 
aided  by  her  lover  and  some  of  her 
gipsy  friends,  Don  Jose  being  taken  to 
prison  for  aiding  her  in  escape. 

Second  Act. 

The  scene  is  now  laid  at  the  inn  of 
Lillas  Pastia,  and  the  curtain  rises 
upon  Carmen,  who  is  making  merry  with 
her  gipsy  friends.  They  are  all  dancing 
and  singing.  Don  Josh's  captain, 
Zuniger,  is  also  present,  and  is  taking 
part  in  the  carousal.  The  hour  has 
come  for  closing  the  tavern,  and  Zuniger 
tells  Carmen  that  Don  Jos6,  who  has 
been    imprisoned    for  two   months,   is 
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now  free.  The  arrival  of  Escamillo  is 
heralded  by  a  chorus  of  men,  in  which 
Frasquita,  Mercedes,  and  Carmen  after- 
wards join.  Then  follows  the  famous 
Toreador's  Song,  beginning : 


Sinijfour toast  aoaun«aui«lifweraltia-iDg,IUnaiy{la**  iPMldieng^vwdbokl: 

the  refrain, 


to      re    a-dor,  cam      guard . 

etc.,  being  repeated  by  all  present. 

This  is  followed  by  a  recitative  passage 
between  Escamillo  and  Carmen,  who 
treats  his  compliments  with  her  usual 
coquetry.  Escamillo  takes  his  depar- 
ture as  the  orchestra  plays  the  theme  of 
the  Toreador's  Song,  which  gradually 
becomes  softer  and  softer  until  it  dies 
away  altogether,  giving  place  to  a  recita- 
tive and  quintette  between  II  Dancairo, 
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II  Remendado,  Carmen,  Frasquita,  and 
Mercedes,  in  which  the  two  smugglers 
invite  the  aid  of  the  three  gipsies  for  an 
illicit  project  which  they  are  about  to 
undertake.  Carmen  will  not,  go  with 
them  at  once,  however,  but,  confessing 
that  she  has  fallen  in  love,  insists  on 
waiting  for  Don  Jos6. 

The  brigadier's  voice  is  then  heard  in 
a  charming  banzonet,  commencing  : 


Who  gtetlben}    WIta  coMlbenl      Or»-p]oo4Al<M 

and  Carmen  and  Don  Jos6  at  last  meet. 
Carmen  having  promised  to  beguile 
Don  Jos6  into  deserting  from  his  com- 
pany in  order  that  he  may  join  the 
smugglers'  band,  bids  him  sit  beside  her 
while  she  sings  a  song  of  her  own  com- 
posing. The  song  (usually  sung  with  a 
charming  castanet  accompaniment)  is 
interrupted  by  a  trumpet  summons  which 
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bids  Don  Jos6  rejoin  his  company. 
Carmen  mocks  him  for  wishing  to  leave 
her,  and  reproaches  him  for  having 
allowed  his  love  for  her  to  grow  cold. 
Don  Jos^  piteously  protests  that  he 
adores  her,  but  she  still  tempts  him,  and 
as  he  will  not  do  her  bidding,  bids  him 
leave  her  for  she  now  hates  him.  Don 
Jose,  whose  honour  and  sense  of  duty 
have  triumphed  over  his  passion  for  her, 
in  a  scene  of  great  power  bids  her  an 
agonised  farewell  for  ever,  when  his 
captain,  the  jealous  Zuniger,  forcing  his 
way  through  the  closed  door,  insolently 
bids  the  brigadier  rejoin  his  regiment. 
Don  Jose,  maddened  with  passion  and 
despair,  draws  his  sword  and  challenges 
the  captain,  thereby  cutting  himself  off 
for  ever  from  his  soldierly  career, 
while  the  smugglers,  summoned  by  the 
frightened    Carmen,    make    Zuniger   a 
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prisoner.  The  second  act  then  comes 
to  an  end  with  the  chorus, 

"Away  to  the  mountains,  away  ; 
There  is  our  life  careless  and  gay,"  etc. 

and  Don  Jose  departs  with  Carmen  and 
the  others  to  take  up  his  abode  with  the 
smugglers. 

Third  Act. 

The  scene  of  the  opera  now  opens  at 
the  haunt  of  the  smugglers.  Carmen 
and  Don  Josd  have  become  members  of 
the  fraternity,  and  her  love  for  him  has 
already  begun  to  grow  cold,  although 
he  still  adores  her  as  passionately  as 
ever.  The  third  act  opens  with  a  short 
chorus  by  the  tenors  and  basses,  followed 
by  a  charming  sextet  from  Frasquita, 
Mercedes  and  Carmen,  with  Don  Jose, 
11  Remendado  and  II  Dancairo,  in  which 
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the  chorus  ultimately  join.  The  smug- 
glers then  lie  down  to  take  a  short  rest, 
the  orchestra  repeating  pianissimo  a 
theme 


which  has  been  heard  frequently  during 
the  introduction  and  first  chorus  in  this 
act.  A  recitative  passage  follows  be- 
tween Carmen  and  her  lover.  He  is 
thinking  remorsefully  of  his  mother,  who 
still  believes  him  to  be  an  honest  soldier. 
Carmen  betrays  the  waning  of  her  love  by 
telling  him  to  hasten  to  his  mother,  for 
a  smuggler's  life  would  never  suit  him. 
This  passage  is  succeeded  by  a  terzetto, 
sung  by  Frasquita  and  Mercedes  as  they 
endeavour  to  discover  their  fortunes  by 
a  pack  of  cards.  Carmen  takes  up  the 
cards  to  read  her  fate,  and  sees  that  a 
speedy  death  is  foretold  for  her.     Again 
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she  deals  the  cards,  only  to  find  again 
that  her  fate  is  near,  and  that  her  death 
will  be  followed  by  that  of  her  lover. 
Frasquita  and  Mercedes  then  repeat 
their  song,  in  which  Carmen  now  joins, 
bewailing  her  coming  fate. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the 
smugglers  to  depart.  They  decide  to 
take  Carmen  and  her  two  gipsy  friends 
with  them  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  gallantry 
of  the  guards,  should  they  be  disposed  to 
molest  the  smugglers.  Before  they  go 
a  very  pleasing  number  is  sung,  com- 
mencing as  a  trio,  with  Frasquita, 
Mercedes,  and  Carmen,  the  chorus  and 
then  the  two  smugglers  afterwards  join- 
ing in.  The  haunt  is  now  deserted, 
Don  Jos6  being  left  on  guard  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

After  a  few  slow  bars  in  the  orchestra, 
the  frightened  Micaela  enters  in  search 
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of  her  cousin.  She  has  bravely  sought 
the  haunt  of  the  smugglers,  but  on 
reaching  it  her  courage  fails,  and  she 
utters  a  fervent  prayer  to  heaven  for 
protection.  At  last  she  sees  the  form 
of  Don  Jose  on  guard  on  a  rock  near  by, 
but  a  stranger  is  approaching,  and  just 
as  she  is  calling  to  her  cousin,  he  raises 
his  rifle  and  fires,  narrowly  missing  the 
stranger,  who  proves  to  be  Escamillo. 
The  toreador  proceeds  to  explain  to 
Don  Jose  that  he  has  come  in  search  of 
Carmen,  with  whom  he  has  fallen  in 
love,  and  an  expressive  duet  takes  place 
between  them,  ending  in  the  infuriated 
Jos^  challenging  Escamillo  to  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  knives.  The  climax  of 
the  duet  is  a  splendid  piece  of  writing, 
throbbing  as  it  does  with  fury  and 
passion.  Carmen  and  the  smugglers 
return,  and  Escamillo,  after  paying  court 
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to  Carmen  and  bidding  defiance  to  Don 
Jos6,  turns  to  depart.  He  invites  all 
present  to  attend  the  forthcoming  bull- 
fight at  Seville,  and  as  he  bids  them 
adieu  the  toreador  theme  is  again  heard 
in  the  orchestra.  II  Remendado  then 
discovers  that  a  stranger  is  in  hiding, 
who  proves  to  be  Micaela.  She  now 
confronts  Jose,  and  tells  him  that  his 
mother  wishes  to  see  him  before  she 
dies.  The  beautiful  air  through  which 
the  village  girl  conveys  her  message  is 
a  repetition  of  the  one  which  she  has 
already  sung  in  the  first  act,  when  giving 
Jose  his  mother's  letter. 


Carmen  urges  Don  Jos6  to  go,  but  he 
refuses  to  leave  her,  and  vows  that  she 
shall    remain    his    alone    until    death. 
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Micaela  again  appeals  to  her  cousin, 
who  at  last  consents  to  tear  himself  away 
from  Carmen  for  a  time  to  attend  his 
mother's  dying  bed.  As  he  goes  the 
voice  of  Escamillo  is  heard  singing  the 
retrain  of  the  toreador's  song. 

Fourth  Act. 

We  now  approach  the  climax  of  the 
opera.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  square 
at  Seville,  and  all  is  gay  with  life  and 
anticipation  of  the  impending  bull-fight. 
After  a  short  chorus  of  Spanish  girls, 
who  have  fans  and  oranges  and  cigar- 
ettes to  sell,  those  who  are  to  take  part 
in  the  coming  spectacle  begin  to  march 
in  groups.  As  they  come  they  are 
received  with  a  chorus  of  approval  or 
dislike  according  to  their  popularity  with 
the  crowd.      Escamillo   is  the  greatest 
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favourite  of  all,  and  as  he  enters  the 
chorus  take  up  the  theme  of  the  torea- 
dor's song : — 


The  faithless  Carmen  is  there,  and 
Escamillo  vows  that  if  she  loves  him 
she  shall  presently  be  proud  of  him. 
She  replies  that  she  is  ready  to  die  for 
love  of  him.  The  jealous  Jose  is  seen 
mingling  with  the  crowd,  and  Frasquita 
and  Mercedes  bid  Carmen  fly  from  the 
danger  which  threatens  her,  but  she  will 
not.  The  populace  begins  to  proceed 
to  the  arena,  the  orchestra  meanwhile 
playing  a  spirited  phrase  which  has 
already  been  heard  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Prelude : — 
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Don  Jos6  now  confronts  his  faithless 
Carmen,  and  asks  her  to  return  to 
him.  In  a  scene  of  great  pathos  he 
again  and  again  pleads  with  her,  but  she 
tells  him  that  she  no  longer  loves  him. 
The  duet  between  them  is  interrupted 
by  the  distant  chorus  in  the  arena  pro- 
claiming the  victory  of  Escamillo,  and 
as  Carmen  hears  it  she  utters  an  exclama- 
tion of  joy  and  attempts  to  go  to  her 
new  lover.  The  infuriated  Jose  will  not 
let  her  pass,  and  as  she  confesses  her 
undying  love  for  the  toreador,  the 
chorus  is  again  heard  proclaiming  victory. 
Don  Jos6,  drawing  his  dagger,  once 
more  appeals  to  her  to  be  his.  She 
again  refuses,  and  drawing  his  ring  from 
her  finger  casts  it  at  his  feet.  The 
maddened  Jose  thrusts  the  dagger  to 
her  heart  with  a  curse,  and  as  she  falls 
the  crowd  enters  singing  the  toreador's 
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song,  and  escorting  the  victorious  and 

elated  Escamillo  to  his  mistress,  who  is 

discovered  lying  dead,  with  her  lover, 

Don  Jose,  now  bereft  of  his 

senses,  kneeling  beside 

her  breathless 

body. 
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